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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia ; V.f. w. Ph.= Vierteljahrschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. 
f ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z.f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de Mitaphysiquc et 
Morale; Ar. f sys. Ph. = Archiv fur systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are 
self-explanatory.] 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Begriff und Grenzen der Psychologie. Wilhelm Schuppe. 
Zeitsch. fur immanente Philosophic, I, i, pp. 37-76. 

The content of consciousness may be divided into two parts, (1) 
that which belongs to the individual as an individual, and (2) that 
which belongs to consciousness as such. In defining the limits of 
psychology it is necessary to keep in mind this distinction. Psy- 
chology has to do with the factors of consciousness which arise 
from individuality. These factors constitute the true individuum. 
Consciousness as such is the abstraction from all individual deter- 
minations. It is related to the concrete consciousness as the genus 
to the particular. — Psychology cannot be the fundamental science, 
for, if mind is regarded as an immaterial substance apart from the 
external world, the doctrine of substance is presupposed ; if it is 
conceived as the individual consciousness, the whole world of things 
must exist for the mind as the objectively given. — Thought, feeling, 
the impulse to form conclusions, are known to the individual from 
his own consciousness only ; but, when these facts are analyzed, 
there is found the one and the same reality, which is independent of 
the individual as such, and which forms the common objective world. 
Psychology, in dealing with the conscious factors belonging to the 
individuum, — to that which is properly subjective, — is separated 
from ethics, philosophy of right, aesthetics, logic, and other disci- 
plines whose material is given through consciousness as such, 
independently of the individual. These disciplines establish laws 
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and norms of objective validity. What identity and causality are, 
what object, activity, and force are, it is the business of epistemology 
and logic to discuss. The problem of psychology is to investigate 
the laws and conditions from which it follows that in every indwiduum 
such and such contents occupy the fixation point of consciousness. 
These laws and conditions are referable in part to bodily processes, 
and in part to mental events not explicable in physiological terms. 

I. M. Bentley. 

Bemerkungen zur allgemeinen Physiologic R. Wlassak. 
V". f. w. Ph., XIX, 4, pp. 391-405. 

This article is a criticism of a book by Verworn, entitled Allgemeine 
Physiologie (Jena, Fischer, 1895), and especially of the claim which 
it makes to lay down the lines upon which a ' universal ' physiology 
may be constructed. The author of this book believes that the 
'universality' of his results have been obtained mainly through his 
study of the cell, and through the use which he has made of the 
' comparative method.' Wlassak finds, after an examination of the 
results obtained by these methods, that this claim is not established. 
He maintains, further, that nothing worthy of the name of ' universal 
physiology ' is possible in the present state of our knowledge. The 
article concludes by pointing out inconsistencies and historical 
blunders in a chapter of the work mentioned dealing with the 
relations of physiology and psychology. TEC 

Sex and Art. Colin A. Scott. Am. J. Ps., VII, 2, pp. 
153-226. 

The periodic erethism found in all animals, even the lowest, is 
the physiological basis of both sex and art. This tension, or 
erethism, is the result of a high state of assimilation or nutrition just 
on the point of decay. Energy is thus liberated, movement increased, 
emotion intensified or created. In its developed state the sexual 
system is characterized by its complexity, its plasticity, and its 
capacity for erethism and radiation. Combat and courting are 
important radiations, the first tending to pass into the latter, which 
may yet be a delicate form of combat. Fear and anger underlie 
courting and combat, and make the whole condition more erethic. 
Bright feathers, dramatic movements, etc., are indications of vigor 
and fighting power. When highly developed, the males are generally 
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more sensitive than the females to these signs which form the basis 
of the aesthetic capacity. Both to the male and female, however, 
they are a matter of simple sensibility, taken for themselves rather 
than for the meaning they contain. In the lower human races the 
springtime still manifests itself as the great erethic period. Spring- 
meetings occur where battles are fought and wives exchanged. 
These battles are largely a matter of display, and have the effect of 
courting on the women. Singing, rude dramatic performances, war- 
dances, etc., lead up to, and sometimes take the place of actual 
fighting. Tattooing is of great value both in courting and combat. 
Sometimes rudiments of clothing take the place of tattooing. As 
compared with the lower animals, these symbols are significant 
more of a psychical than a physical development. It is the per- 
sonality rather than the person which is made attractive. Shame 
and jealousy are a moral irradiation of the use of clothes, which even 
in civilized man heighten the effect of the aesthetic feeling. Relig- 
ions are a more organized result of the spring-meetings. Sexual 
needs are originally the occasion, and afterwards the basis, of the 
aesthetico-religious radiation. Phallicism in its various forms was for 
thousands of years the dominating religion of the world. It was 
amalgamated with, and perhaps gave rise to, fire, sun, and star 
worship, serpent and tree worship, and the worship of ancestors with 
its consequences for love of fatherland and higher social organiza- 
tion. Christianity reedited many of its symbols and applied them 
to higher meanings, but since Puritanic times has been too liable to 
cut itself off from the biological sources from which it springs. The 
author recommends a modern Phallicism based on the facts of 
biology and history, a spirit "which is able to find in the sexual 
instinct the centre of evolution, the heart and soul of the world, the 
holy of holies to all right feeling men." Author's Summary. 

Le moi des mourants . V. Egger. Rev. Ph., XXI, 1, pp. 26-38. 

As death is the abrupt stoppage of the series of psychical states, 
the consciousness of impending dissolution naturally arouses an idea 
of that which is about to come to an end. Hence no civilized being 
at the point of death can avoid having, in some form or other, a 
peculiarly vivid idea of his individual self. This idea will differ 
according to circumstances. It will be abstract and conceptual, if the 
end comes slowly and one has time to reflect. It will consist of a 
rapid succession of images of important events, if one is threatened 
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with sudden death. This is the element of truth contained in the 
statements, frequently made, that persons in situations of extreme 
danger see the whole of their past life unrolled before them. No 
vivid idea of the self arises (i) when the notion of the self is unde- 
veloped, as in the case of infants ; (2) when the mental powers are 
impaired by disease ; (3) when the individual regards death as but 
the transition to another state of existence, and so is more concerned 
with the future than with the past. David Irons 

Ueber erkldrende und beschreibende Psychologie. Hermann 
Ebbinghaus. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IX, 3 and 4, pp. 161-205. 

This article is a criticism of Dilthey's " Ideen iiber eine beschrei- 
bende und zergliedernde Psychologie." Dilthey makes a sharp 
distinction between explanatory and descriptive psychology. He 
describes the prevalent psychology of the time as explanatory, and 
condemns it for following a false ideal, in that it seeks, in imitation of 
physics and chemistry, to arrange a limited number of definite ele- 
ments in an all-embracing causal connection. The different unify- 
ing concepts with which we connect the facts of the external world, 
are themselves a part of what is given in consciousness. Psychology, 
then, needs only the observation and analysis of the concrete facts of 
experience. If it attempts to derive experience from elementary 
processes and to theorize, it is false in its methods and aim, and 
dangerous to philosophy, to religion, and to social and political science. 
Ebbinghaus maintains that Dilthey has failed to appreciate the 
system of any psychologist, except perhaps Herbart. In the second 
part of his work, devoted to concrete illustrations of the procedure 
of descriptive and analytic psychology, Dilthey contradicts himself, 
and uses the very hypotheses and concepts which he so severely con. 
demned in the first part. After exposing several errors and inconsis- 
tencies, the criticism closes with a discussion of the real cause for that 
uncertainty in psychology which has called forth Dilthey's polemic. 
The uncertainties of psychology do not begin with its explanations 
and hypothetical constructions, but come up in connection with the 
simple establishment of its facts. Alice J. Hamlin. 

Skizze einer Willenstheorie. G. Simmel. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. 
Sinn., IX, 3 and 4, pp. 206-220. 

The problem of the causality of the will, i.e., of its first stage, the 
impulse, involves three questions : (1) Can psychical processes be the 
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cause of bodily processes ? (2) Do any phenomena require the concept 
of ' impulse ' for their classification or explanation ? (3) If not, what 
is the real nature of so-called ' impulse ' ? The first question must be 
left to the future. The second we answer in the negative. When 
we have given a state of want and the action to relieve it, we need 
not insert in this simple causal series a member which contains the 
action by anticipation. The feelings which are called ' impulse ' contain 
the future in no other sense than that in which every part of a causal 
series contains its future. The reply to the third question is that the 
so-called impulse does not precede the act, but is the conscious 
side of an act already begun. The visible act, which follows the 
impulse, is the result of deep-lying innervation processes. The impulse 
is their reflex in consciousness, and hence is not the cause of action. 
This theory solves many difficulties. We will without acting when 
the physical process is checked in its early stages. The conflict of 
simultaneous volitions arises from the simultaneous beginning of 
different innervation processes. The involuntary performance of acts 
usually voluntary is possible because the innervation is only one of 
the conditions of the impulse-feeling. Two facts help to bridge the 
gulf between desire and volition : (1) with young children all 
desires are volitions ; (2) desire that is not volition seldom refers 
to objects attainable by a single act. Hence arise many innerva- 
tions, of which none produce action, but which together release much 
will-feeling. Abulia may be due to paralysis of those parts of the 
brain from which innervations arise. The patient can neither act 
nor will because the innervations are lacking. If he feels desire, 
there is probably partial innervation. Ellen B Talbot 

Psychology and Physiology. G. S. Fullerton. Psych. Rev., 
Ill, 1, pp. 1-20. 

Where is the boundary-line between psychology and physiology, and 
how far is it profitable for workers in either field to trespass on that of 
the other ? The answer to these inquiries may be given from the stand- 
point of 'parallelism,' or from the position of those who assert that 
there is a causal relation between body and mind. On the assump- 
tion of 'parallelism,' physiologists are forced from their own field to 
that of the psychologist, in attempting an explanation of the psy- 
chical result of nervous excitation. The changes assumed to take 
place in nervous substance are too subtile to be followed ; also, if a 
connection between afferent impulse and resultant movement is to be 
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made, it seems necessary to indicate it in psychological terms. On 
the other view, there is one complete causal series from initial 
stimulus to motor result. The links in the chain stand : physio- 
logical — psychological — physiological. Here are two distinct kinds 
of facts, requiring entirely different treatment; one the method of 
the physiologist, the other that of psychological introspection. It 
seems better that each of these distinct fields should be occupied 
by its own investigators. Trespass is justifiable when either party 
may thereby make further progress in its own field. With increase 
of knowledge, physiology will grow independent of psychology. The 
latter, however, cannot be entirely divorced from the former, any 
more than physiology can be made independent of physics and 
chemistry. Let the psychologist avoid physiological work which 
has no psychological bearing. L M B ENTLEVr . 



ETHICAL. 



The Hedonistic Interpretation of Subjective Value. Henry W. 
Stuart. Journal of Political Economy, IV, i, pp. 64-84. 

Political Economy in its formative period was intimately connected 
with the ethical theory of Utilitarianism ; and the evil effects of this 
association remain to the present day. This may be shown by an 
examination of the recent articles of Professors Hadley and Taylor. 
Both assume the truth of the hedonistic contention that pleasure is 
the object of desire. Hadley arrives at the curious result that con- 
duct is in part regulated by a calculation of pleasures and pains, and 
in part by custom and sentiment, which form an intense motive, but 
have no reference to hedonic calculations. This view involves an 
antithesis in human action which as a matter of fact does not exist. 
Taylor attempts to establish a distinction between 'worth' and 'value.' 
Worth is to be the supreme economic category in the future when 
scarcity and ignorance no longer affect- choice. Goods will then be 
consumed according to their true worth, i.e., according to the degree 
in which they conduce to man's highest welfare. But as subjective 
'value' is determined by pleasure and pain, and as the new 
conception of Worth is not contradictory to the older one of Value, 
we must conclude that the distinction between Value and Worth 
corresponds to the distinction between ' lower ' and ' higher ' pleas- 
ures. But pleasures are not qualitatively different from one another. 
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' Quantity of pleasure being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry.' 
The proposed distinction cannot therefore be maintained on the 
basis of the hedonistic theory of desire. Further, a category of 
Worth (according to Taylor's definition of it) could have no place in 
Economics. The attempt to make the distinction in question can 
only be explained on the assumption that the notion of subjective 
value, as something determined by pleasure and pain, was felt to be 
untrustworthy. If the subjective value we place upon things be 
regarded as determined, not by the computation of hedonic results, 
but by the fitness of things to serve our own ends, there is no 
necessity for a category of Worth as opposed to that of Value. 
The papers of Hadley and Taylor, therefore, illustrate the growth of 
false economic theories from unsound psychological presuppositions. 

J. F. Brown. 

Ableitung einer Rassenhygiene und ihrer Beziehungen zur Ethik. 
A. Ploetz. V. f. w. Ph., XIX, 4, pp. 368-377. 

The author sets out from the proposition that a society is the 
better able to preserve itself, in proportion to the number of robust 
individuals it contains. He then proceeds to deduce various rules 
by means of which the weak may be kept from propagating their 
kind and be finally eradicated, and by the observance of which the 
strong may bring into the world healthy and vigorous descendants. 
The demands which Ethics makes may then be stated in the following 
way : (1) Do all in thy power to make thy fellow-men strong and 
vigorous ; (2) Bring into the world no weaklings, but see to it that 
thy descendants may be as strong and vigorous as possible. The 
first demand has reference to the education of children, their preser- 
vation from diseases and other injuries, the care of the sick and the 
aged, etc. The second proposition forbids individuals to become 
parents under circumstances which might influence unfavorably the 
health and vigor of their offspring. TEC 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Lord Salisbury on Evolution. Herbert Spencer. Popular 
Science Monthly, February, 1896, pp. 564-582. 

It is a popular notion that Darwin's theory of Natural Selection 
and the doctrine of Organic Evolution are one and the same thing. 
This view is adopted by Lord Salisbury when he says, referring to 
Professor Weissmann, " I quite accept the Professor's dictum that if 
natural selection is rejected we have no resource but to fall back on 
the mediate or immediate agency of a principle of design." The 
notion is, however, untenable, for even if it were shown that natural 
selection is inoperative, or only partially operative, still the general 
doctrine that organisms have arisen by the continual superposing of 
modifications upon modifications would retain its validity. Again, 
absence of direct proof of natural selection is emphasized by Lord 
Salisbury, on the ground that " no man or succession of men has 
ever observed the whole process in any single case, and certainly no 
man has recorded the observation." But the same objection may 
equally well be urged against the opposing hypothesis of special 
creation, for, just as nobody has ever seen a species evolved, so no 
one has seen a species created. If we turn now to the indirect 
evidence for the two theories, we find that the results of paleontology, 
embryology, the classification and the distribution of species, all 
suggest a like history, which may be rendered intelligible if viewed 
as a process of adaptation to conditions. On the other hand, no 
fact in Nature points us to a special creation, and a world of facts is 
against it. And again, not only is it possible to conceive the prin- 
ciple of the Survival of the Fittest (which is a more accurate term 
than Natural Selection) as operating in Nature, but it is impossible 
to conceive it as not operating, to think of the better-adapted species 
being destroyed, and the ill-adapted continuing to exist. In short, 
the scientific theory is based upon both a posteriori and a priori 
grounds, while the doctrine of special creation has not a fact to 
support it, nor is it even a conceivable way of viewing the phenomena 
of Nature. It is objected by Lord Salisbury that the great length of 
time required for the production of species by the evolutionary 
process is a ground for disbelief ; but a calculation shows that we 
need only postulate as great progress of development in 250 years 
as is found in the life of the foetus in one minute, which is certainly 
not an impossible demand. Finally, Lord Salisbury treats the 
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principle of evolution as if it were concerned only with things that 
' breed ' ; but if the theory be true at all, it is true for everything. 
It has for its subject-matter the entire cosmic process, from nebular 
condensation down to the development of picture-records into written 
language, or the formation of local dialects ; and its general result is 
to show that all the minor transformations in their infinite varieties 
are parts of the one vast transformation, and display throughout the 
same law and cause, — that the Infinite and Eternal Energy has 
manifested itself everywhere, and always in modes ever unlike in 
results, but ever like in principle. Alex M eiklejohn. 

Die Metaphysik in der Nationalokonomie. F. Blei. V. f. w. 
Ph., XIX, 4, pp. 378-39 - 

The author of this article undertakes to prove that political economy 
has hitherto used metaphysical categories and presuppositions which 
have rendered its conclusions unscientific and valueless. Investiga- 
tors have either deduced economic laws from the ' nature ' of the 
economic community, treating the latter in abstraction from psycho- 
logical laws ; or they tend to emphasize the ' psychical ' properties 
and capacities of man, as ' modifying ' in some way the ' laws ' of the 
economic society. Instead of describing the facts, therefore, writers 
on political economy use ' the economic society ' or ' man ' as tran- 
scendental categories, and derive from the ' nature ' of these concep- 
tions those ' laws ' which accord with their previously formed theories. 
— The author proceeds to show that modern economic theories, like 
those of Marx and the Austrian School, are as much under the 
influence of metaphysics as were the older theories of Ricardo and 
Smith. j E c 

Ueber die Realitdt des Zweckbegriffs. J. Goldfriedrich. V. 
f. w. Ph., XIX, 2, pp. 204-233. 

In Purpose it is the idea of the effect which is active. The idea 
of the event which is to happen acts as motive. Hence, one can 
only speak of ' purpose ' in the case of a being which is able to place 
before itself the idea of the end. Neither reflex-action nor impulse- 
action implies purpose, for the idea of the effect does not bring 
about the action. But we speak of purposiveness in both cases. 
What we mean is that both kinds of action fulfill a purpose, though 
not a designed purpose. Hence, we must distinguish between. 
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purpose and purposiveness. — It is clear that purpose and causality 
are not opposed to one another. The essence of purpose is that it 
is at the same time cause and effect of the action. The idea of 
the effect is, as represented, at the same time the cause of the effect. 
Hence arises the illusion that we are free, i.e., independent of the 
causal series. — Purpose has only psychological reality, and exists 
only in us and beings like us. It is a form of our intuition (Anschau- 
ung) which we, relying on the psychological appearance, regard as 
the real ground and basis of the event. But, though nature is not 
subjected to any end or purpose, nevertheless it exhibits purpo- 
siveness. It might be said that, if the reality of purpose be denied, 
it is not legitimate to talk of purposiveness. This objection rests 
upon an ambiguity. If we knew ten times over that purpose is not a 
principle applicable to the real, yet the world would still remain 
purposive, not in itself but for us. That is, everything has neces- 
sary conditions of existence, and these conditions may be called 
purposive with regard to their objects. They are purposive as any 
cause may be said to be purposive in reference to its effect. Hence, 
although purpose is not a real principle, the idea of purposiveness 
still remains important for us as a principle of knowledge. In 
Kantian language, the category of End is not constitutive but 
regulative. D R Major 

Zur Klassifikation der Wissenschaften. August Stadler. Ar. 
f. sys. Ph., II, i, pp. 1-37. 

The first four pages of this article are given to an examination of 
that part of Raoul de la Grasserie's work De la classification objective 
et subjective des arts, de la literature et des sciences, which contains a 
classification of the sciences " according to all dimensions." Gras- 
serie maintained that in order to obtain a complete classification 
one must determine whether a science is abstract or concrete, subjec- 
tive or objective, particular or general, simple or complex ; whether 
its medium is time or space ; and to what human faculties it has 
reference. Such a method of classification is perplexing, because 
the origin of the variety of aspects, the method of selection, and the 
principle of combination are unknown. We have before us a system 
whose structure we do not understand, for there is wanting the idea 
of a whole. Then follow two pages containing a discussion of the 
principle of classification expounded by Wundt in "Ueber die 
Einteilung der Wissenschaften " (Philosophische Studien, Fiinfter 
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Band). In the next eight pages the writer explains and defends 
the following statement of the problem of science : " The problem 
of science is to describe with the greatest possible exactness the 
totality of phenomena which are present to human consciousness." 
This statement does not include the search for causes or explanations, 
for all science is descriptive. What one calls ' explanation ' is only 
a higher kind of description. To describe is to name ; all naming 
presupposes the fact of abstraction ; therefore all science is abstract, 
only the perception is concrete. But the perception as such contains 
no thought, therefore it is not science. The material of every science 
is concrete ; the result of every compilation is abstract. The remain- 
ing pages explain the elaborate table which accompanies the article. 
The table shows at a glance the writer's classification of the sciences, 
and also the determining principles of the classification. 

D. R. Major. 

Philosophy in its National Developments. W. Knight. Mind, 
No. 17, pp. 60-71. 

The philosophy of the world is an organic unity which has devel- 
oped in an unbroken continuity, but which has, at the same time, 
been characterized by important national differences. Being the 
outcome of a continuous cosmic process, operating in all lands, its 
problems are fundamentally the same ; but within each country 
differences arise in matters of detail. The main problem of the 
future historian of philosophy will probably be to show the funda- 
mental differences inherent in each race, and thus to explain the 
local phases and peculiarities of development. — The progress of 
the world itself is best secured by the removal of every obstacle to 
individual and national growth. The further the differentiation of 
the race is carried, the more apparent will become its underlying 
unity. It is to be particularly noted, however, that the main condi- 
tion of national progress lies in a gradual modification of existing 
social and political structures, and not in any radical or violent 
change initiated from without. Another important condition of the 
evolution of society is the preservation of a due balance between 
the power of the masses and that of individual leaders. — One of the 
best examples of the influence of nationality on philosophy is found in 
the case of Greece. The manifoldness and artistic completeness 
which characterized the thought of the Greeks were but the expres- 
sion of their incessant intellectual activity and the many-sidedness 
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of their life. Directness and lucidity of expression became second 
nature to them, and hence characteristic of their philosophy. 

G. A. Cogswell. 

Die erkenntnisstheoretischen Grundlagen des historischen Mate- 
rialismus. Franz Marschner. Zeitsch. fiir immanente Philo- 
sophic, I, i, pp. 129-152. 

The materialistic view of human development may be summed up 
in the following quotation from Fr. Engels, in E. Duhring's Umwalz. 
d. Wissensch. (Lpz., 1878, pp. 10 ff.) : "Thus the existing economic 
structure of society forms the real basis, from which in the last 
instance is to be explained the entire superstructure of ethical and 
political tendencies, as well as the religious, philosophical, and other 
attitudes of the thought of each historical period. In this way, 
Idealism has been driven from its last refuge, i.e., from the principles 
of history. A materialistic view of history has been given, and the 
way has been found to explain the consciousness of Man from his 
being (seiri), instead of as formerly his being from his conscious- 
ness." It is to be noted here that by none of its leading modern 
exponents is this theory interpreted as implying a materialistic 
view of natural science, epistemology, or ethics. The philosophical 
import of the system, however, is revealed in Marx' criticism of the 
Hegelian Dialectic. Hegel had said that Nature is the reflection of 
Spirit, the Absolute in its immediate existence. His critic, while 
accepting the deterministic principles of the Dialectic, exactly 
reverses its conclusion, and declares that Spirit is the reflection of 
nature. — In considering the theory, we will first test its statement of 
the relations of material and spiritual, and then examine the notion 
of the Unconscious, which is represented as the determining factor 
in human development. As to the first question, we can accept 
neither the materialistic nor spiritualistic conclusions. It is as false 
to say that the world of perception is wholly determined by the world 
of ideas, as to maintain the contrary. The truth is that neither 
mind nor matter is prior to, or cause of, the other. The two stand 
in a relation of reciprocal determination, so that both physical and 
psychical factors are active in guiding the course of human 
development. In reference to the second point, we may say that 
while the materialistic view of history has emphasized economic 
conditions, regarded as independent of the human consciousness which 
they control, and has thus introduced the notion of the Unconscious 
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into nature, epistemological logic denies that there can be a reality 
independent of consciousness, and insists that all determination of 
the individual must be referred to the transcendental consciousness, 
which we are compelled to postulate. In the light of this theory, the 
economic conditions of society can be called ' unconscious ' only in 
one of two senses : (1) that they are not content of the individual 
mind which is influenced by them (in which case, we cannot explain 
the fact of influence) ; or (2) that they are present in the conscious- 
ness of the individual, but are at first only dimly recognized. As 
these are the only two senses in which we can understand the term 
' unconscious,' it is evident that the assumption of really unconscious 
mental activity cannot be allowed. Alex Meiklejohn . 

Is Life Worth Living? W. James. Int. J. E., VI, 1, pp. 1-24. 

The great source of reflective Pessimism is the contradiction between 
the phenomena of nature, as they actually are, and the craving of 
the heart to believe that behind nature there is a spirit whose 
expression nature is. Now there are two stages of recovery by which 
we may emerge from the pessimistic view of things. The first stage 
is reached when we deny that there is any spiritual being which is 
revealed in nature. The fact of evil loses all its haunting and per- 
plexing significance as soon as the mind attacks the separate instances 
of it, and ceases to trouble itself about their derivation from a 
single Power. As the contradiction which gave rise to the pessimistic 
view has disappeared, the individual can go through life content- 
edly taking things as they come, for it is a remarkable fact that suf- 
fering and hardship usually serve to give a keener zest to life. The 
second stage is attained when we deny, not that there is a divine 
spirit in the universe, but that it is adequately revealed in nature. 
We have a right to believe that the physical order is only a partial 
order ; we have a right to supplement it by an unseen spiritual order, 
if only thereby life may seem to us better worth living again. This 
method of procedure may seem very ' unscientific,' but the scientist 
can bring nothing positive against it. Whatever else be certain, this 
at least is sure, that the world of our present natural knowledge is 
enveloped in a larger world of some sort, of whose residual properties 
we at present can frame no definite idea. And it is sheer dogmatic 
folly to say that with the forces which the hidden world may contain 
the mystical side of our nature can have no connection. That the 
world of physics is probably not absolute, the converging multitude 
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of arguments in favor of idealism tends to prove. And that our 
whole physical life may be set in a dimension of Being that we have 
at present no organ for apprehending, is vividly suggested to us by the 
analogy of the life of our domestic animals. Our dogs, for example, 
are in our human life, but not of'xt. They witness hourly an outward 
body of events whose inner meaning cannot, by any possible opera- 
tion, be revealed to their intelligence, although in these events they 
may themselves play the cardinal part. So the world which is revealed 
to human beings may"be encompassed by a still wider world which lies 
beyond our ken. This, it might be said, is only a case of ' maybe.' 
But science itself has much to do with ' maybe's,' and human life at 
large has everything to do with them. David Irons. 



HISTORICAL. 



Locke's Theory of Mathematical Knowledge and of a Possible 
Science of Ethics. James Gibson. Mind, No. 17, pp. 38-59. 

The writer's aim is purely historical. He endeavors to show (1) 
what Locke's theory regarding the relation between mathematics and 
ethics actually was ; (2) the relation in which his theory stands to 
the previous development of ethical thought in England. L.'s 
theory of knowledge was as essentially a mathematical one as that 
of Descartes. The rtile played by intuition in L.'s system is much 
larger, and this partly because he was familiar only with the Euclidean 
Geometry, with its frequent appeal to an ideal superposition of one 
figure upon another. The possibility of representing our ideas by 
-visible and lasting marks is that which brings him nearest to an 
.explicit recognition of the intuitive character of the science. Dia- 
grams are more unmistakable than words ; and the figure, really 
individual, is thought as universal; in it intuition and thought are 
united. For L., this is the general type of knowledge. And 'mathe- 
matical certainty' is possible outside of mathematics, e.g., as regards 
the principle of causality. The preeminence of mathematics over 
physical science rests upon its purely ideal character. And L. assumes 
that, where ideas are perfectly consistent, there can be no question as 
to their applicability to fact. Without this rationalistic assumption, 
his whole argument would fall to pieces. Now ethics, like mathe- 
matics, is capable of demonstration. The former, like the latter, is 
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mainly concerned with ideas of mixed modes and relations, in which 
there is no direct implication of actual existence. The attempt in 
the Essay to demonstrate certain propositions in ethics, did not meet 
with much success. L. himself seemed later to realize this ; but he 
never really wavered in his conviction that a strictly demonstrative 
method could be applied to ethics. Turning now to the predeces- 
sors of L., we see that it was natural for the opponents of Hobbes, 
who attempted to construct a rational system of morality, to take math- 
ematics as their ideal, since that was the only department of knowledge 
which had yet been reduced to the form of a science. Indirectly the 
Cambridge Platonists exerted an influence in this direction. Cum- 
berland went further, and avowed his intention of constructing a 
science of ethics that should be analogous to mathematics. Where 
pure geometry would fail, the analytical method may succeed ; hence 
C. attempts to discover a connection between the methods of ethics 
and algebra. L. seems to have been influenced by C.'s treatise. 

E. A. 

Der Logos bet Heraclit. Anathon Aaix. Z. f. Ph., CVI, 2, 
pp. 217-252. 

The Logos of Heracleitus has been interpreted as an ontological 
principle which is only the spiritual expression of that creative Force 
from which all reality is derived. As against this, it is argued that 
the principle is not ontological at all, but belongs to a system of 
ethical and aesthetic reflections, which Heracleitus never attempted 
to connect with his theory of physical being. Upon this interpreta- 
tion, the Logos must be taken as meaning the Universal Reason 
which controls the course of change, not in the sense of a divine per- 
sonality, but rather as that rational order, law, or excellence which 
the wise man finds in every event of life, but which passes unheeded 
before the eyes of the ordinary man and the fool. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 



